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(From the Atlantic Monthly, for June.) 


La Cantatrice. 

By day, at a high oak desk I stand, 

And trace in a ledger line by line; 
But at five o’clock yon dial’s hand 

Opens the cage wherein I pine ; 
And as faintly the stroke from the belfry peals 
Down through the thunder of hoofs and wheels, 
I wonder if ever a monarch feels 

Such royal joy as mine ! 


Beatrice is dressed and her carriage waits ; 

I know she has heard that signal-chime ; 
And my strong heart leaps and palpitates, 

As lightly the winding stair I climb 
To her fragrant room, where the winter’s gloom 
Is changed by the heliotrope’s perfume, 
And the curtained sunset’s crimson bloom, 

To love’s own summer prime. 


She meets me there, so strangely fair 

That my soul aches with a happy pain ;— 
A pressure, a touch of her true lips, such 

As a seraph might give and take again ; 
A harried whisper, “ Adieu! adieu ! 
They wait for me while I stay for you! ” 
And a parting smile of her blue eyes through 

The glimmering carriage-pane. 


Then thoughts of the past come crowding fast 
On a blissful track of love and sighs ;— 
Oh, well I toiled, and these poor hands soiled, 
That her song might bloom in Italian skies !— 
The pains and fears of those lonely years, 
e nights of longing and hope and tears,— 
r heart’s sweet debt, and the long arrears 
Of love in those faithful eyes ! 


O night! be friendly to her and me !— 
To box and pit and gallery swarm 
The expectant throngs ;—I am there to see ;— 
And now she is bending her radiant form 
To the clapping crowd ;—I am thrilled and proud; 
My dim eyes look through a misty cloud, 
And my joy mounts up on the plaudits loud, 
Like a sea-bird on a storm ! 


She has waved her hand ; the noisy rush 
Of applause sinks down; and silverly 
Her voice glides forth on the quivering hush, 
Like the white-robed moon on a tremulous sea! 
And wherever her shining influence calls, 
I swing on the billow that swells and falls,— 
I know no more,—till the very walls 
Seem shouting with jubilee! 


Oh, little she cares for the fop who airs 
His glove and glass, or the gay array 
Of fans and perfumes, of jewels and plumes, 
Where wealth and pleasure have met to pay 
Their nightly homage to her sweet song ; 
But over the bravas clear and strong, 
Over all the flaunting and fluttering throng, 
She smiles my soul away ! 


Why am I happy? why am I proud ? 

Oh, can it be true she is all my own ?— 
I make my way through the ignorant crowd ; 

I know, I know where my love hath flown. 
Again we meet ; I am here at her feet, 
And with kindling kisses and promises sweet, 
Her glowing, victorious lips repeat 

That they sing for me alone! 





The Sanctus. 


From the German of E. T. A. .. oOFPMANN. 
(Concluded.) 


One would have believed that Julia’s song 
would ever have risen higher and truer, in pro- 
claiming the glory of her faith; and so it actually 
happened for a short time. But soon Emanuela 
remarked that Julia often departed from the 
choral, in a strange manner, intermingling foreign 
tones. Often suddenly would break the hollow 
sound of a deep voiced cithern through the choir. 
The tone was like the resounding of the storm, 
rushing through its strings. Then Julia would be- 
come restless, and it frequently happened that she 
would introduce a Moorish word into the Latin 
hymn. Emanuela warned the novice steadfastly 
to withstand the foe; but inconsiderately Julia 
heeded this not, and to the anguish of the Sisters, 
often sang, when even the earnest, holy chorals of 
the old Ferrera were sounding, light Moorish love 
—- to the cithern, which she had newly attuned. 
—Wonderfully sounded then the tones of the 
cithern, that often rushed through the choir ~_ 
and sharp, similar to the shrill whistling of the 
little Moorish flute.” 

Tue Cuaret-Master. “ Flauti piccoli—The 
octave flute. But, dear sir, there is yet nothing, 
really nothing for the Opera. No exposition, 
and that is the main point,—though the deep and 
high voice of the cithern has touched me. Do 
you not believe that the Devil isa Tenor? He 
1s as false as the Devil, and therefore does every- 
thing that is falsetto.” 

Tur Entuustast. “God in Heaven! you 
grow wittier every day, Chapel-master. But 
you are right. Leave to the devilish principle 
all over-high, unnatural whistlings, pipings, &c. 
But to return to the tale, that grows ever more 
difficult to me, for I run the danger every mo- 
ment of jumping away at the very right point. 

“Tt happened one day that the Queen, accom- 
panied by the noble generals of the camp, went 
towards the church, to hear the mass, as usual. 
A miserable tattered beggar lay by the gate, 
whom the halberdiers sought to remove, but he 
half raised himself, then threw himself down, 
howling, so near the Queen that he touched her 
in his fall. Aguillar sprang angrily before her 
and kicked the beggar from her path, who turn- 
ed, and half raisin his body vlad: ‘ Trample on 
the snake,—trample on the snake, and he will 
sting you, it may be, to death;’ then touchin 
the strings of his cithern, which was conceal 
beneath his rags, it sent forth a shrill, wailing, 
piping sound, ‘that seized all with an unearthly 
terror, and drove them back. The halberdiers 
removed the loathsome apparition, saying: ‘ The 
wretch is a prisoner, a frantic Moor, who by his 
mad jokes and his wonderful cithern-playing 
amuses the soldiers in the camp.’ The Queen 
went on, and the mass began. ‘The sisters in the 
choir sounded the Sanctus, but as Julia with 
powerful voice burst forth: Pleni sunt celi gloria 
tua, there wailed through the church a shrill tone 
from the cithern, and Julia suddenly closing the 
book sought to leave the choir. ' 

“¢ What would’st thou do?’ asked Emanuela. 

“¢ Oh,’ said Julia, ‘ hearest thou not the mighty 
tone of the Master? there by him, with him, 
must I sing!’ and she turned towards the door, 
but Emanuela spoke with deep, earnest, haughty 
voice: 

“Sinner, wouldst thou profane the service of 
the Lord, that thou takest his praise upon thy 
lips, whilst worldly thoughts are in thy heart 4 

ouldst. thou fly from hence? Broken is the 
power of song in thee ; silent are the wonderful 
nen in thy breast, which the Lord enkindled in 

ee.” 





“ At Emanuela’s words, as struck by lightning, 
Julia sank to the floor. 

“ As the nuns were assembled at night time, to 
sing the Ora, a thick smoke suddenly filled the 
whole church. Soon the flames hissed and crack- 
led through the walls of the wing of the building, 
and reached the convent. With much difficulty 
the nuns succeeded in saving their lives. Trum- 
pets and horns pealed wing a the camp, arous- 
ing the soldiers from their first sleep; General 
Aguillar, with singed hair and half-burnt clothes, 
left the convent where he had vainly sought to 
rescue the missing Julia, of whom no trace could 
be found. The soldiers fruitlessly combated 
against the fire, which, upheaving: itself higher 
and higher, and spreading far and wide, seized 
upon all within its reach, and in a short time the 
whole of Isabella’s rich, beautiful camp lay in 
ashes. The Moors, in full confidence that the 
misfortunes of the Christians would give them 
the victory, ventured with a considerable force 
upon an attack. But never was there more bril- 
liant repulse than that by the Spaniards, who, led 
on by the triumphant tones of the trumpets, re- 
turned crowned with victory to their fortifica- 
tions, where Queen Isabella ascended the throne 
which had been erected in the open air, and gave 
orders that on the site of the burnt camp, a new 
city should at once be built, thus showing to the 
Moors in Granada that the siege would never be 
raised.” 

Tue CuHapet-Master. “If one were only 

rmitted to introduce spiritual subjects into the 

heatre..... Already have I brought myself 
into difficulty with the dear public, for introduc- 
ing here and there a bit of choral; else would 
this Julia be no bad part. What de you think of 
the double style, in which they can intermingle, 
first the romance, then church music? Some 
charming little Moorish and Spanish songs I have 
already pre ; also the besieging march of 
the Spaniards, which is not bad, and I have con- 
trived to melo-dramatize the commandment of the 
Queen ; but how to arrange the whole together, 
Heaven only knows! But go on with the story. 
We must hear again from Julia; it is to be hoped 
that she was not burnt.” 

Tue Entuusiast. “ Did you know, Chapel- 
master, that that city which the Spaniards, though 
environed by the Moors, built in twenty-one 
days, is still standing, and is called Santa Fe ? 
But whilst I turn a you such an unceasi 
flood of words, I am losing the solemn tone, whic 
alone befits so solemn a subject. I wish you 
would play to us from Palestrina’s Responsorien, 
that now lies open upon the desk of the Piano.” 

The Chapel-master complied with his request, 
and when he had finished, the Enthusiast went 
on: 

“ The Moors did not cease to annoy the Span- 
iards, in manifold ways, during the building of 
the city; despair drove them to acts of astonish- 
ing boldness, and. the contest went on more 
earnestly than ever. One day, Aguillar, with 
the Spanish out-posts, attacked a Moorish squad- 
ron, and drove them back to the walls of Gra- 
nada. He turned back with his troops, and halt- 
ing near the first fortification, in a myrtle wood, 
sent on his followers, and resigned himself to his 
earnest thoughts and sad recollections. Julia 
stood livingly before his mind’s eye. Often, dur- 
ing the battle, had he heard her voice resounding ; 
now complaining, now lamenting, and, even at 
this very moment, it seemed to him that there 
rustled a strange song—half Moorish love tale, 
half Christian church music—through .the dark 
myrtles. Then there rushed suddenly forward 
a rish rider, in silver armor, on a light Arab- 
ian steed, into the wood, and immediately there 
whistled a spear close to Aguillar’s head. He 
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sprang with drawn sword upon his foe, as the 
second spear flew, and remained plunged deep in 
his horse’s breast, who, smarting with pain and 
anguish, reared himself on high, so that Aguillar, 
to avoid a heavy fall, was obliged to swing him- 
self quickly from his side. The Moor raised him- 
self, and struck with his crescent blade at Aguil- 
lar’s uncovered head. But he dexterously par- 
ried this death blow, and returned it so power- 
fully, that the Moor barely saved himself, as he 
almost fell from the horse. In the same moment 
he pressed his horse close upon Aguillar, so that 
he could not give a second blow, and rising, drew 
his dagger; but before he could plunge it into 
his enemy, Aguillar, with great strength, had 
seized him, drawn him from his horse, and dashed 
him ringing to the ground. He knelt upon the 
Moor’s breast, and, grasping with his left hand 
his right arm so forcibly, that he remained motion- 
less, drew his dagger. Already had he raised his 
arm to plunge it in the Moor’s throat, when he 
sighed out deeply, ‘ Zulema!’— Chilled to a 
statue, Aguillar had no power to fulfil his inten- 
tion. 

“* Wretch!’ exclaimed he, ‘what name did 
you utter?’ 

“* Strike!’ cried the Moor, ‘you kill one who 
has sworn death and destruction to you. Yes! 
know, treacherous Christian, know that it is 
Hichem, the last of the race of Alhamar, from 
whom you stole Zulema. Know that that tat- 
tered beggar, who with the demeanor of a maniac, 
sneaked around in your camp, was Hichem. 
Know that I succeeded, in that gloomy prison, 
in which you consigned me to the light of my 
own thoughts, to set it on fire, to set it on fire, 
and to rescue Zulema.’ 

«* Zulema—Julia lives!’ cried Aguillar. 

“ Then laughed out the Moor, shrilly, in fiend- 
like scorn— Yes, she lives; but your bloody, 
thorn-crowned idol has with execrable magic sur- 
rounded her, and all the fragrant, glowing bloom 
of life is enveloped in the pall of the frantic 
women, that you call the brides of your deity. 
Know that all music in her breast, breathed upon 
by the poisonous breath of the Saminus, is dead. 
All the pleasure of life is gone from me, with 
Zulema’s sweet songs; therefore kill me—kill 
me, that I may take no revenge on you. You 
have already robbed me of more than life.’ 
. Aguillar relaxed his hold upon* Hichem, and 
raised himself slowly, taking up his sword from 
the ground. ‘ Hichem,’ said he, ‘ Zulema, that in 
holy baptism has taken the name of Julia, be- 
came my captive in honorable, open warfare. 
Enlightened by the grace of God, she renounced 
Mahomet’s contemptible service, and what you, 
traitorous Moor, call the bad magic of an idol, 
was a temptation of the devil, which she could 
not withstand. Do you call Zulema your belov- 
ed! so is Julia, converted to the true faith, 
the mistress of my thoughts and of my heart; 
and for the glory of the true faith will I meet 
you in open battle. Choose your own weapon, 
and meet me according to your own custom.’ 

* Quickly Hichem seized his sword and target, 
and when Aguillar released his hold, he stag- 
gered back, roaring aloud, then threw himself 
upon his horse, which had remained standing near 
him, and sprang away at a full gallop—Aguillar 
knew not how to understand it, but in a moment 
the worthy old man, Agostino Sanchez, stood be- 
hind him and said with a smile, ‘ Did I frighten 
Hichem, or the Lord who dwells in me, and 
whose love he scorns?’ 

“ Aguillar repeated to him all that he had 
heard concerning Julia, and they both recalled 
the prophetic words of Emanuela, as Julia, seduc- 
ed by Hichem’s cithern, all devotion dying within 
her, left the church during the Sanctus.” 

TRE CHAPeL-MASTER.-—“I think no more 
about the opera, but how shall I set to music the 
conflict between the Moorish Hichem, in his silver 
armor, and the General Aguillar. How can one 
make them sally forth better than Mozart has 
done it in Don Giovanni? You know, however, 
in the first place ....” 

Tue Wanverine Entnvsrast. —“ Silence, 
Chapel-master. I must now bring this long tale 
to aclose. Still, various things occurred, and it 





is necessary to collect all your thoughts ; the more 
so that I still think of Bettina, who puzzles me 
not a little. I cannot escape from the thought 
that she has heard my Spanish tale, and it seems 
to me as if she must be listening outside of that 
door. This thought, however, must be all pure 
fancy. But to go on: 

“Continually beaten in all the skirmishes ; 

ressed by daily, hourly increasing famine, the 

oors at last found themselves necessitated to 
capitulate ; and in festive pomp, amid the thunder 
of the artillery, Ferdinand and Isabella marched 
into Granada. The priests had consecrated the 
great mosque as a cathedral, and thither marched 
the troops, to thank the God of Hosts, in the 
devout Te Deum laudamus of the solemn mass, 
for the glorious victory over the followers of 
Mahomet, the false prophet. It is impossible to 
tell the difficulty of suppressing the ever newly 
outbursting rage of the Moors, and to restrain 
the divisions of troops, who from the darkest 
streets skilfully attacked the already excited pro- 
cession, as it wound along the main road. As 
Aguillar, at the head of a division of foot, march- 
ed along the highway, toward the cathedral, 
where the mass had already commenced, he felt 
himself suddenly wounded in the left shoulder by 
an arrow. At the same moment a band of Moors 
started from a dusky arcade, and attacked the 
Christians with despairing rage. Hichem, at the 
head, rushed upon Aguillar, who, but. slightly 
hurt, hardly felt the pain of his wound, and dex- 
trously parried the powerful blow, at the same 
time striking Hichem dead at his feet. The 
Spaniards pressed franticly on the treacherous 
Moors, who soon fled, shrieking, and took shelter 
in a stone building, whose doors they quickly 
closed. The Spaniards stormed the house, and 
they rained arrows upon them from the windows. 
Aguillar ordered firebrands thrown in upon them. 
Already the flames streamed from the roof, when, 
above the thunder of the artillery, a wonderful 
voice sounded from the burning building, Sanctns 
— Sanctus Dominus, Deus Sabaoth. ‘Julia! 
Julia!’ eried Aguillar, in inconsolable anguish. 
At this moment the door opened, and Julia, in 
the dress of the Benedictine nuns, stepped forth, 
singing with strong voice, Sanctus—Sanctus Domi- 
nus, Deus Sabaoth! Behind her followed the 
Moors, in a bending attitude, with their hands 
crossed upon their breasts. The Spaniards, as- 
tonished, fell back, and between their ranks Julia 
marched on with the Moors towards the cathe- 
dral, singing as she went, Benedictus qui venit in 
nomine Domini. Involuntarily, as when an angel 
descends from Heaven to announce the blessings 
of the Lord, all the people bowed the knee. 
Stepping quickly, with eyes directed to Heaven, 
Julia stood before the high altar, between Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, singing the mass, and perform- 
ing the holy ceremonies with fervent devotion. 
As the last sound of the Dona nobis pacem died 
out, Julia sank lifeless in the arms of the Queen. 
All the Moors who followed her, converted to the 
true faith, were baptized that very day.” 

As the Enthusiast ended his tale, the Doctor 
entered with much bustle, striking his cane upon 
the floor, and crying angrily: “ There you still 
sit, telling your mad, fantastic stories, without 
regard to those in the vicinity, and making peo- 
ple sick.” 

“Tell me what has happened, my dear sir,” 
cried the Chapel-master, quite terrified. ' 

“T understand it perfectly,” said the Enthu- 
siast, very composedly. “Tt is nothing more nor 
less than that Bettina has heard our conversa- 
tion. She went into the cabinet there,and knows 
all.” 

“You have,” sputtered the Doctor, “by your 
lying tale, you frantic Enthusiast, poisoned her 
sensitive mind — ruined her with your foolish 
trash; but I will be even with you for this 
deed.” 

“ Honored Doctor,” said the Enthusiast to the 
enraged man, “ you grow warm, and do not think 
that Bettina’s mental disease demands a mental 
remedy, and that perhaps my story ....” 

“Enough, enough,” replied the Doctor, very 
temperately. “T already know what you would 
say. 





“It is good for nothing for an opera, but it pro- 
duced some strange sounding accords.” So mur- 
mured the Chapel-master, whilst he seized his 
hat, and his friends followed. 

When, three months after, the wandering En- 
thusiast, who had cured Bettina, who, with mag- 
nificently clear voice, had sung Pergolesi’s Stabat 
Mater, (though not in a church, but in a large 
sized room,) full of joy and ecstatic rapture, 
kissed her hand, she said: “ You are not quite a 
wizard, but sometimes of a nature a little per- 
verse.” 

“Like all enthusiasts,” added the Chapel- 
master. 


John Cramer. 


(From the London Atheneum, April 24.) 


The longevity of musicians has been anew 
brought before us this week :—since we must reg- 
ister the death of Jonn Baptist CRAMER, aged 
eighty-nine. It is twenty years or more since he 
took public leave of professional life. He was one 
of the Manheim Cramers—a family well known in 
the annals of music—was born in the Rhine town, 
which then had aconsiderable musical importance 
—came early to England, where his father was in 
high repute as a violin-player—completed under 
Clementi the piano-forte studies which he had 
begun under Benser and Schroeter—profited by 
the science of Abel—travelled the Continent for 
some few years as a show pianist in request—and 
about the year 1791 fixed himself in London; 
thenceforward chiefly devoting his time and talent 
to this country. It is not too much to say that 
during a large portion of Cramer’s residence here 
he was idolized for certain qualities in his playing 
—for smoothness of touch and elegance of finger 
—to a degree beyond what seems to us just,— 
since his delicacy and taste were not accompanied 
by that animation which is required to rescue 
music, let it be ever so sweet and tender, from 
insipidity. Hence, from the moment when the 
incomparable hands of Hummel were heard on a 
piano in my ee unprejudiced persons became 
aware that he possessed the beauty which had 
been claimed for John Cramer, and, in addition, 
masterly solidity and fluency of execution. gr 
amount of music published by John Cramer dur- 
ing his long life was enormous—a large portion of 
it in the strictest forms of composition. More 
than a hundred Sonatas bear his signature ; seve- 
ral Concertos, &c.; besides these, a huge mass of 
lighter and ephemeral music, flung out for the 
profit of shops and the use of schools, and of 
classical works, edited with an amount of license 
which seems now inconceivable in one vaunted 
to be so impeccable as a purist.* But of all this 
vast heap of music, much of which was correctly 
made, one work alone remains, and, we fancy, 
will remain ; we allude to the well-known “ Piano 
forte Studies ;” which no more recent productions 
of the kind have superseded, and through which 
(as through a gate) every pianist has gone at 
some stage of his career. Of this we were re- 
minded the last time we ever heard Cramer play. 
On the occasion of M. Liszt’s first visit to Eng- 
land, a party had been arranged to bring together 
the veteran and the “ young lion.” Before the 
latter appeared, John Cramer, whose charity to 
his successors was but slender, moved to and fro 
in the room, dropping all manner of smooth little 
sarcasms, in that “ good-old-times” tone of con- 
scious virtue, which is the easiest form of criticism. 
When the new-comer entered, all crowded round 
him to ask him to play,—Cramer among the 
most honeyed and complimentary of the crowd. 
“ Yes,” said M. Liszt; “I will play a duet with 
you.” Down the two sat to Hummel’sfour-handed 
Sonata in A flat. Anything more excellent 
than the manner with which M. Liszt, as secondo, 
subdued his force and and assimilated his style to 








* Though the matter has been already adverted to in the 
Athenaum, we must here again instance John Cramer’s edi- 
tions of Mozart’s pianoforte Concertos. In these every grace 
which might have been thrown out for once, but which ought 
to have been varied ad infinitum by every competent grace- 
player,—are coolly incorporated with the text, without word 
or sign to tell which was Cramer, which was Mozart. Yet he 
long passed for a model in all matters of tradition and obser- 


vance. 
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that of his partner we never heard. When the 
duet was done, M. Liszt must play alone. This 
he did—but how ?—for ap hour he played, and 
by memory, one study of John Cramer’s after 
another,—with a force, a delicacy, and a purity 
of style, not to be surpassed. Never was ungen- 
erous old man more gracefully rebuked ; because 
the rebuke was unconsciously administered by its 
giver. Till very lately, John Cramer might be 
seen at most concerts, sitting in somewhat cynical 
judgment on the doings of a younger generation, 
talking, as from Olympus, of former wholesome 
days,—days when the Symphony of Beethoven 
in B flat was denounced, at its trial by our Phil- 
harmonic orchestra, as something too shocking for 
ears pure and polite to endure! To complete the 
picture, we may add, that John Cramer is said 
to have been a handsome man in his youth—that 
his manners had the polish of one conversant 
with good society—and that, as was only just, his 
long life of professional exertions had secured 
him a modest competency, in the enjoyment of 
which he grew old. 





(From the London Musical World, April 24.) 


John Cramer died on the evening of Friday 
the 16th instant, and was interred at Brompton 
Cemetery, on the morning of Thursday last. He 
had reached the advanced age of eighty-eight, 
and till within a year or two of his decease was 
in all the vigor of health and the fullest enjoy- 
ment of his faculties. 

Cramer was a celebrity both of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. In early youth he had 
attained the highest rank as a pianist, and his 
fame spread everywhere. In the course of his 
long career he was esteemed a worthy rival and 
associate of Clementi, Woelfl, Steibelt, John 
Field, Dussek, Hummel, Ferdinand Ries, Mos- 
cheles, and other eminent “ virtuosi” * who made 
the age in which they lived, and wrote and 
played, an age as famous for pianists as the By- 
ronic age for ts. From Clementi’s counsels, 
and the study and practice of Clementi’s works, 
Cramer derived that faultless mechanism for 
which he was distinguished. His peculiar style of 
playing (especially in the performance of adagios) 
may, however, be traced to Dussek, who was his 
model in composition. Certainly, a greater genius 
than Clementi, Dussek, nevertheless, was not to 
be compared with the renowned Italian as a mu- 
sician of acquirement ; and it was easier to imitate 
Dussek’s strongly defined manner than Clementi’s 
marvellous ingenuity. Although one of the most 
prolific composers that ever lived, Cramer was by 
no means learned. The number of his published 
works is prodigious, and still more remarkable the 
fact that they are now almost all forgotten. The 
reason of this is evident. Not one of them bears 
the stamp of genius. Cramer had no genius; he 

sessed that extraordinary faculty which is so 
often mistaken for genius at first sight, but which 
is as remote from it as mere oratorical fluency 
from the godlike gift of poesy. Those who have 
access to his works can verify by reference the 
truth of our assertion. They were made for the 
hour. His concertos and sonatas—in short, his 
important compositions without exception—exam- 
ined from the point at which musical taste has 
now arrived, are like ancient dresses and decora- 
tions, that may have shone and sparkled in their 
day, but are now worn and faded, and if handled 
at all roughly will fall to pieces. A concerto of 
Cramer can no more bear looking at in the pres- 
ent time than a quartet of his historically illustri- 
ous patron, Prince Ferdinand of Prussia, whose 
death, by the way, inspired the genial Dussek 
with an effusion of such deep feeling, and glow- 
ingly imaginative beauty, as could never at any 
time have proceeded from Cramer.t 

Cramer passed the greater part of his life in 
England, but his fame, both as a pianist and com- 
poser for the piano-forte, was European. He 
was acquainted with almost all the contemporary 
celebrities. The date of his birth is interesting, 
from the fact that Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
were all living—Haydn in the prime of life, Mo- 





* To say nothing of the ¢ 
A. ing -* Beethoven, who stood aloof 
t Elegy on the Death of Prince Ferdinand, op. 61. 





zart, a very young man, already in the vigor of 
production, Beethoven, the future giant, in his 
cradle. Cramer knew Haydn intimately, and 
frequently profited by his advice. It may, there- 
fore, be said of him that he was nursed in the 
lap of music. How it was that in such a nursery 
the boy grew up to be little better than a first- 
class virtuoso, it is not for us to say. Suffice it, 
Cramer was a meteor, dazzling in its course, but, 
once departed, lost in utter darkness— 


* Drunk up by thirsty nothing.” 


But let us be just. One work of Cramer’s is, 
in all probability, destined to immortal honors. 
His Studio per il Piano (familiarly known as 
Cramer’s Studies) is the most valuable bequest in 
its way that was ever made to the world of pian- 
ists. Professors and amateurs have alike profited 
by the study of this admirable guide, and will 
continue to profit by it so long as the pianoforte 
holds its place among musical instruments. In 
the face of similar works from some of the great- 
est of composers, it continues to maintain its rank 
and has every chance of going down to posterity 
with the Clavier bien Tempere of John Sebastian 
Bach, and the Gradus ad Parnassum of Clementi, 
with which, although of course it can bear no 
comparison in a certain elevated sense, it has an 
evident affinity. Just as the fugues of Clementi, 
Bach, and Handel form the mind, the exercises 
of Cramer train the fingers of the student. But 
this is not all the praise to which the Studio is 
entitled. It consists of beautiful and finely writ- 
ten music from end to end; and upon this one 

roduction must rest the future fame of Jean 
aptiste Cramer. 





The Chevalier Neukomm. 


(From the London Atheneum, April 17.) 


Adopting the significance given to the word 
by Douglass Jerrold, Music has lost few “men of 
character ” more peculiar than the Chevalier Si- 
gismond Neukomm,—who died in Paris the other 
day, at the patriarchal age of eighty—in appear- 
ance even older. He was a Salzburgher by 
birth,—was carefully educated by his father,— 
was taught much that he knew of music, first by 
Michael Haydn, afterwards by the greater Joseph, 
who treated him with almost paternal kindness. 
Early in life, at the age when so many a genius 
in his art has been struggling for bread and op- 
portunity, he seemed tranquilly to enter on the 
field of occupation for which he was best fitted. 
For some years he held musical appointments in 
Russia,—afterwards he became domiciled with 
that Archimage of statecraft, M. Talleyrand. 
While thus situated he composed a Requiem for 
Louis Seize, which was performed at the Congress 
of Vienna. Later he figured in the society of 
the Duke of Luxembourg, at the court of Don 
Pedto in the Brazils. There he remained for 
some four years, and on returning to the Old 
World, made “the Grand Tour,” as it used to 
be called,—lighting some thirty years since on 
England. In this country he took an instant 
root and gained a transient popularity which it is 
now curious to recall. His Oratorio, “ Mount 
Sinai,” (produced at a festival at ao 
“ David,” written for Birmingham,—his Psalms, 
his sacred music and his pieces for the organ,— 
poured out with a correct fluency which became 
almost oppressive,—have all passed into the shad- 
ow from which there is small chance of their be- 
ing recalled. If his English Songs, which he 
wrote by fifties, (for every voice, for every singer, 
for every principal instrumentalist to accompany) 
be somewhat better recollected,—it must be be- 
cause in a large number of them he had the good 
fortune to be associated with our delightful and 
genial lyric poet known as Barry Cornwall. We 
hardly know such a mass of well made music in 
which there are so few bars that deserve to live. 
What is published, however, bears a small propor- 
tion to what was produced. The ebbing of the 
tide of popularity did not seem to discourage the 
Chevalier Neukomm, nor to slacken the sinews of 
his industry. He continued to write and to accu- 
mulate manuscript till a very late period of his 
life. It will not surprise us if we hear that he 

















has also left literary memoirs. The portrait will 
be musically complete if we add that the Cheva- 
lier was fond of playing on the organ,—though in 
no respect extraordinary in point of fancy or of 
execution. Nor do his compositions for that in- 
strument rise to any high amount of value, though 
they are grave and respectable. 

s a man of the world—parcel diplomate, 
parcel man of science, parcel Nestor toa younger 
generation—the Chevalier Neukomm had a place 
of his own in society. For, in spite of a gentle 
selfishness, under which every one conversant with 
him suffered, he maintained during the last thirty 
years a home of many homes in the houses of 
distinguished and gifted people belonging to many 
different worlds—passing from one to another— 
eg! yn - as long (and sometimes it was very long) 
as it pleased him, with a steady suavity, against 
which it was hard to protest. Wherever he came, 
hours must be altered—habits adopted to gratify 
him—some system of diet or of doctoring must 
be practised as he preached it:—yet his company 
was admitted to be a recompense for such exac- 
tions. He was found equable and pleasant as 
a household companion, if not striking as a talker, 
—he was thought instructive by women, affable 
by children. He avoided rather than sought the 
society of artists—kept aloof from the interests of 
the world from which he had drawn his full 
share of praise and glory—and quietly demeaned 
himself, as though, his own participation in_ its 
bustle being ended, there was nothing left in it to 
care for. As regards ease and companionship in 
the decline of life, his object was thoroughly accom- 
plished,—but he cannot be numbered among the 
musicians or the men who will be largely missed 
or deeply regretted now that his round of mortal 
visits has ended. 





Ronconi in New York. 
(From the Courier and Enquirsr.) 


Italian Opera. — Burton’s theatre was not so well 
filled as it should have been last evening, on occasion 
of the first appearance of Signor Roncont. But the 
audience was appreciative and was well interspersed 
with persons of some distinction, although ‘it could 
hardly be called either fashionable or brilliant. The 
task of criticism upon the performance is a brief one : 
for the opera L’Elisire d’ Amore is known by heart to 
all opera goers, and of Madame pe La GRANGE and 
Signor TrseRrmt there is nothing new to be said. 
The former idoked very well last evening, and acted 
charmingly ; but her singing was hardly worthy of 
her reputation. As to Signor Ronconi, he is an ar- 
tist from crown to sole, and his power is, and evi- 
dently has ever been, far more in his mental than in 
his vocal faculties. Not that his voice is gone, or was 
always poor. It never could have been a great 
voice, it is true ; but report among critical people has 
underrated him in this regard. We were prepared to 
find the wreck of a third-rate organ, we found one 
of the second rank in tolerable preservation. It lacks 
power when heard with the orchestra and against 
another voice in loud passages ; but alone it is sono- 
rous, and of more agreeable quality than buffo voices 
usually are. But it is chiefly in impersonation and 
in expression that Ronconi is great. His Dr. Dul- 
camara was as real and consistent a creation as ever 
came from the a of a painter or the pen of a 
dramatic poet. It is impossible that Signor Ronconi 
can be an intellectually vulgar man; and yet ever 
movement of his body expressed intellectual vulgari- 
ty. The low cunning and grovelling humor by 
which the charlatan imposes upon the ignorant peas 
ant, and keeps him in a merry, receptive mood could 
not be better assumed than by this eminent artist. 
All was done, too, with a quiet mastery of art and 
instinctive knowledge of the “ not too much,” which 
marks skill of the highest order. The picture was 
finished to the minutest detail; even the walking and 
the snuff-taking had its own peculiar character; and 
humor lurked in the slightest inflections of the voice. 
The performance was a very fine one, and was well 
received. 





(From the Tribune, May 11.) 


For reasons not necessary to analyze, the Italian 
Comic Opera has never been popular in this country. 
Our peop ie, who exhibit at present a distaste amount- 
ing almost to dislike for wok 
form, without the interjection of comedy, haya+* 
what seems an illogical contrariety—an adr 
for serious or tragic opera of the Italia 
cordingly, to call together att: audsnce © 
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nerating size to hear an Italian comic opera is almost 
an impossibility, such is the indifference for that 
school of art. Only the reputation of Signor Ron- 
coni attracted the moderately good house of last 
night. If not great as to numbers, it was instinctively 
ready to enjoy the actor, being composed largely of 
connoisseurs. 

To judge properly of an Italian actor representing 
an Italian ceanater of real life, we should for the 
nonce make Italians of ourselves. We must take 
into consideration the superior vivacity of the le 
—their rapid face play—their numerous gesticulations 
—their southern vehemence. If added to this, the 
eccentricities of the yed heighten these 
traits, we must all the more remember that southern 
fire is not northern phlegm. This is a general rule 
for safe criticism. But the powers of the actor may 
be so great as to cause the spectator to forget latitude 
and longitude, temperament and nationality, in the 
intense vividness and truthfulness of his portraitures. 
We know nothing here of the Quack Doctor ambu- 
lant as he flourishes, and above all as he flourished 
in Europe. The great Baron Spolasco has (or had) 
an office, and his rig and turnout were simply anti- 
genuine and out of place. But in Europe, where the 
ae certain countries believe in any nonsense, 
—and greater the nonsense the more intense the 
belief, as a matter of course—the Quack Doctor is 
an enormous fact. His wagon or gig, and his horse 
or donkey ; his liveried assistant ; his big drum and 
trumpet ; his pitch-plasters, tooth-tweezers, love-potions 
and miracle-mongerings, are all displayed in the open 
air. In some of the “ old-women’s remedies ”’ he has, 
unquestionably, skill, which the simple logic of his 
customers applies to all his professions and preten- 
sions. 

To say that Signor Ronconi was in every detail 
the head of that school of quack-doctors on the stage, 
is saying very little. The supreme merit of his action 
was that he caused the s tor to overlook the spe- 
ciality of the character in the splendid histrionic re- 
sources, the comic universalism he exhibited at every 
turn. His costume was sufficiently charlatanish but 
not over-pronounced ; his representation vulgar, but 
not impertinently so; his triumphant aside chuck- 
lings over his success ; his facial discharges of fun, 
in which every muscle was harmonious Italian jocu- 
larity—are all studies. His voice is worn and hard, 
and yet, by the force of his method, which is perfec- 
tion, he manages it, and in some mere hints of the 
mock-heroic he gave a faint impression of his graver 
powers. His enunciation of the most rapid phraseol- 
ogy, as to distinctness and meaning, cannot be sur- 
passed, Great as are his powers, he leaves the im- 
— of much greater things unexpressed. His 

ree is genius and not talent—it is a spring and not 
areservoir. If he repeat a passage ufider an encore 
he varies it so as to give a new painting ; and one 
feels sure that he could go on doing so doing without 
detriment to the effect. What constitutes the great- 
est wonder in regard to Ronconi is, that he has a 
voice rasping and ungracious, a figure not command- 
ing, a face not handsome ; an eye not dark or myste- 
rious; and yet notwithstanding, in addition to all this 
in comedy, he is the Rhenel ten among his coun- 
trymen in the lyrical tragedy. The mobility of the 
face is simply intensified ; the quality of the electrical 
man simply altered ; and the smile becomes the tear. 
By the same rule all the most passionate dramatic 
writers in plays or out of them are the wittiest. 





Hlusic Abroad. 
London. 

Royat Iravian Orera.— The new Theatre 
at Covent Garden, under Mr. Gye’s management, 
was announced to open May 15, with Les Hugue- 
nots. The list of artists is the same as last year, 
with the addition of the tenor, Tamberlik, who 
is to sing in Zampa. Other pieces mentioned as 
forthcoming are; Don Giovanni, with Mario, tenor, 
as the Don—for which there has been precedent in 
the cases of Garcia, Donzelli, Braham, if not other 
tenors ——, Mercadante’s Giuamento, and Flotow’s 
Martha. 


Her Masesty’s Toeatre.— The Atheneum of 
April 24, says : 
~e representations of ‘ Les Huguenots ’ have - 
sonviction — — —_ ~ notes of 
~ voice. Altogether, it may be desc aS 
ices of Mesdamies Jenny Ney and Stéck! Heine- 
‘vrano, able to abide “ tear ” as well as ‘‘ wear” 
The lower register holds out less bravely, 
aequaintance proves more remarkable as a 
‘we: familiarity with her public having de- 








certain tricks of style, which do not stand in stead of 
vocal completeness. Among the latter are the disposition to 
k (not to sing) recitative, to which a greater predecessor, 
Madame Schroeder-Devrient, could never reconcile us, and a 
large amount of make-believe execution. The new lady at- 
tempts to shake without commanding a shake; and though 
she executes one scale-paseage effectively—the descent from C 
im alt in her duet with Marcel—elsewhere, in place of real exe- 
cution, she exhibits the same sort of evasion as vexes us in the 
singing of Herr Formes and Herr Reichardt, and which (in 
fact) amounts to the German idea of ‘‘ how to get through.” 
So did not formerly—so do not now—the great singers sing. 
But Malle. Titiens has time enough before her to add to her 
accomplishments what she has not, and to correct what is 
amiss.——On Tuesday, Mdlle. Piccolomini appeared as Norina 
in‘ Don Pasquale.’ e house was thinly attended. The lady 
did her best to warm her audience,—forced her voice,—thus 
sung considerably out of tune,—and dashed through the part 
with a vehement animation, which told of a struggle to main- 
tain a declining popularity. Had any one about her under- 
stood her position, this need not have been. Of Signor Rossi’s 
Don e—of any one’s Don Pasquale—we will not speak 
in the year of Lablache’s death. Let us turn to something 
more welcome—to M. Bélart’s real success as Ernesto. He isa 
thorough, honest musical artist; sings in tune —in time — 
attacks his note to the second—and legitimately carries his 
public by a manly fervor and reality, which are full of relish. 


Sapier’s Weis Tueatre.—The last opera 
roduced here has been “ Lucrezia Borgia,” in which 
adame Enderssohn, a lady, we believe more famil- 
iar with the concert-room than the stage, has made her 
appearance as Lucrezia. Of her acting, we cannot 
es say much in praise, but her voice is so full, and 
er style so well adapted to the lyric boards, that we 
believe she may find it her interest to pursue the path 
into which she has diverged. Her singing is indica- 
tive of great natural powers, that only require a little 
judicious training to be largely developed. Miss 
Fanny Huddart was the Orsini, and gave the famous 
Brindisi with great heartiness and spirit. Mr. Bor- 
rani steadily upheld the minor importance of Al- 
phonso, and Mr. Millard perseveringly reduced 
Gennaro to the smallest possible pretensions. This 
gentleman is not likely to attain any prominent posi- 
tion as the tenor of the lyric stage, though he may 
prove of advantage to the concert-room. — Times, 
April 25. 

New Puaiinarmonic Concerts. — The first of 
the seventh season took place, April 19, in the new 
St. James’s Hall, which building, it is now said, 
owes its origin to the founder and supporters of the 
New Philharmonic. The programme was as fol- 


lows : 

Overture (Egmont), Beethoven. 

Duet, “ If such thy will” (Mount of Olives), Madame Bor- 
chardt and Mr. Tenant, Beethoven. 

Concerto, in E flat, pianoforte and Orchestra—Allegro—An- 
dante—Rondo Allegro—Miss Arabella Goddard, Beethoven. 
. Aria, “‘ Ah, qual furor” (Fidelio), Madame Castellan, Beet- 

oven. 

Symphony in C minor, Allegro con Brio—Andante—Scherzo, 
March Finale, Beethoven. 





Overture (Freischiitz), Weber. 
Aria, ‘‘ Della Rosa” (Bianca e Faliero), Madame Castellan, 


Rossini. 
Aria, ‘‘Oh, quelle nuit,” ‘‘Le moindre bruit ” (Le Domino 


Noir), Madame Borchardt, Auber. 

Aria, “O luce di quest’ anima,’’ Madame Castellan, Doni- 
_—— (Masaniello) Auber. 

The Times says the vocal performances were not 
brilliant; but the instrumental parts are highly 
praised, especially Miss Goddard’s playing of the 
Concerto. The orchestra, of sixty performers, was 
conducted by Dr. Wylde, who is now considered to 


represent the “ Society” in his own person. 


Oratorio. Handel’s “ Samson” was performed, 
April 2ist, by Mr. Hullah’s First Upper Singing 
School. 

The principal ~~ were Miss Banks, Miss Fanny Rowland, 
Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. W. Evans, Mr. Santley, 
and Mr. Thomas. The singing was not all first-rate. Miss 
Palmer spoils a nice talent by exaggeration of style and forcing 
the lower notes. Mr. Sims Reeves sang as grandly as ever, and 
created an immense effect in ‘‘ Why does the God of Israel 
sleep ? ’—one of his very finest efforts—and in the duet, “Go, 
coward, go,”” with Mr. Thomas. The last-named gentleman 
was loudly and universally applauded in the air, ‘Honor and 
arms.” Hall was crowded in every part. 


CrrstaL Patace.— The directors have issued 
their summer prospectus — a “ document of porten- 
tous significance, replete with a variety of promises :” 

“The season opens on the first of May, with a 
grand musical, floricultural, and artistical display. 
A series of monster concerts follows, and the public 
is called upon to be joyful for choral demon- 
strations of National School Children, combinations 
of choirs, on a large scale, from remote provinces, 

igantic entertainments by the children of the Tonic 

l-Fa Association, Titanic performances of the 
Handel Metropolitan Festival Chorus, with all the 
means and appliances of the Sacred Harmonic So- 
cicty, first-class concerts, vocal and instrumental, 








under the direction of Mr. Manns, others by Mr. 

Henry Leslie’s choir and the celebrated band of the 

Garde Nationale of Paris, three Grand Horticultural 

> eam Fétes, two Shows of Poultry,” 
., &e. 


The people hear a great deal of good music, mixed 
up with what is hacknied and indifferent, at the Sa- 
turday Crystal Palace Concerts. Here are some of 
the programmes : 


April 3. 
Overture. “ Coriolan,’”’ Beethoven. 
Aria, *‘ Non piu andrai,”’ Mr. Thomas; Mozart. 
Concerto Dramatique, Violin, M. Reményi; Spohr. 
Aria, ‘* Batti, batti,”” Madame Castellan; Mozart. 
Symphony in D; Haydn. 
Song, ‘‘ The tribute of a tear,” Mr. Thomas; Loder. 
Aria, ‘‘ Ah, non eredea,”” Madame a : teal 


Violin Solo, *‘ Carneval de Vénise,” M. nyi. 
Overture, ** The Siege of Rochelle ;” Balfe. 
April 10. 


Overture, ‘‘ Die Vestalinn ;” Spontini. 

Cavatina (Donna Carita), Madile. Ventaldi; Mercadante. 

Fantasia, piano-forte (on a German melody), Herr Theodore 
Mauss; Mauss. 

Recitative and aria, “‘ Dove Sono,” Madame Castellan ; Mo- 
zart. 

Symphony, No. 6 (Pastoral); Beethoven, 

Rataplan, Mdille. Ventaldi; Malibran. 

Solo, flute “‘ Blue bells of Scotland,” Mr. Svendsen; Artz. 

a **@ luce di quest’ anima,” Madame Castellan; Doni- 
retti. 

Gipsy March, ‘‘ Preciosa ;”” Weber. 
April T7. 

Overture (Demetrius); Cusins. 

Scena, ‘‘ Non Temer,’’ Madame Borchardt; Mozart. 

Introduetion and Rondo, piano-forte, ‘ Le Retour a Lon- 
dres,” Mr. W. G. Cusins; Hummel. 

ae, si, ben mio,” Mr. George Perren ; Verdi. 

Symphony in C (Ju iter) ; Mozart. 

Air, ‘‘ Ah quelle nuit,” Madame Borchardt; Auber. 

. solo, Fantasia Etude, ‘+ Perles d’Ecum,” Mr. W. 

G. Cusins ; Kullak. 

Ballad, ** In this old chair,” Mr. George Perren; Balfe. 

Overture (Ruy Blas); Mendelssohn. 


Coroene. The eighth Gesellschafts-Concert took 
place in the | Giirzenich room, on Tuesday, the 
23d of March, 1858. The programme was as fol- 
lows : 

1. Spontini, overture to Olympia ; 2. B. Klein, alto aria from 
the oratorio of David (sung by a female amateur); 3. L. Spohr, 
7th concerto for the violin in E minor, executed by Herr Otto 
yon Kinigsléw; 4. F. Hiller, ‘‘ 0, weint um sie,” Byron, 
for alto solo, chorus and orchestra. 

5. L. van Beethoven, Pastoral Symphony; 6. Nottwrno for 
the violin, by Ernst; 7. Tarantella for the violin, by Vieux- 
temps (Herr 0. von Kénigsléw); 8. C. M. von Weber, Overture 
to Der Freischiitz. 


Vrewna.—On the 22d and 23d March, Liszt’s solemn mass 
was performed, in the Redouten-Saal, under the direction of 
the author, by the chorus and orchestra of the Imperial Opera 
house and a great number of the may of the Conservatory. 
Some of his very warm admirers offered him, during his stay 
here, a conductor’s desk of chased silver. This handsome 
piece of farniture does not weigh less than 75 kilograms, and 
is a real masterpiece of finished workmanship. According to a 
computation, which we have every reason to believe exact, it is 
worth more than 15,000 francs. M. Roger is still pursuing his 
successful careerat the Kirnthner-Thor Theater. The follow- 
ing are a few particulars, but little known, concerning the early 
life of this celebrated singer. M. Roger held a completely sub- 
ordinate position in a commercial establishment. He was re- 
ceived in the house of a lady, a widow, of a certain age, who, 
having heard him sing, was struck by his voice and advised 
him to take lessons, which might enable him to procure an en- 
gagement as chorister at the Opera. As Roger was not able to 
afford, out of his moderate salary, the necessary twenty francs 
a month, the widow advanced them, and, after a certain pe- 
tiod, the young virtwoso was engaged as a chorister. After mi- 
grating, without any marked success, to the Opéra-Comique, 
he returned to the theatre at which he had first appeared, and 
it was not long, thanks to his talent and a proper feeling of am- 
bition, before he obtained the first place. Out of gratitude, 
he married the widow, who was the cause of his elevation, and 
who, treating him more as her ehild than her husband, takes 
the most touching care of him. Roger has been heard and ad- 
mired in most of the capitals of Europe, and, though the Paris 
Opera-house may, perhaps, be rather too large for his voice, is 
greatly esteemed and liked, especially by the ladies.—Hu- 
morist. 





(From La France Musicale, March 27.) 


Napiss.—Since the month of October, when the winter sea- 
son commenced, the following operas have been played in suc- 
cession :— I Lombardi, Il Trovatore, Violetta, La Traviata, 
Rigoletto, Luisa 


and Linda, is an eloquent testimony of the 
by the public for Verdi’s compositions. 

The management of the theatre here, wishing to give the 
illustrious composer a mark of their gratitude, have brought 
an action to recover special damages from him. Why? 
cause he would not write an opera to a fearfully mutilated 
libretto. 
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While on the subject, I cannot pass over in silence the bril- 
liant ovation offered to Verdi, a few days since, by the pupils 
of the Conservatory of Music. His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Syracuse having expressed a desire to hear some pieces of 
classical music well executed. the pupils of the college per- 
formed, under Mercadante’s direction, Beethoven’s symphony 
in E flat, and Mozart’s Zauberfléte. The audience consisted of 
our most distinguished icians and of members of the most 
fashionable circles. The performance was irreproachable.— 
After the above selection, the overtures to Stifelio and the 
Vépres Siciliennes were played. At the conclusion of the 
concert, Verdi visited the archives of the Conservatory, the 
Chevalier Florimo, the keeper of them, doing the honors. 
The illustrious visitor examined sively the Tipts 
of the most celebrated composers, and, among them, those of 
Scarlatti, Cimarosa, Piccini, Jomelli, Paesiello, &c. On his 
arrival at the Conservatory he was received by the principal 
professors of the school. The pupils greeted him with a triple 
round of cheers. Signor Mercadante went to meet him, and 
the pupils again cheered the two celebrated composers. 


Fine Arts. 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
The Atheneum Exhibition. 


IV. OIL PICTURES. (CONTINUED). 


The various efforts made to engraft the “ grand 
style” of Italian Art upon English stock during the lat- 
ter half of the last century, were succeeded by a result 
whose influence has been perpetuated to the present 
day. Previous to the time of Reynolds, English Art, 
(in painting) had no recognized existence. For two 
hundred years before, men of “taste” in England, 
of whatever rank, virtually anticipating the idea of 
“British incapacity for Arts,” as subsequently pro- 
mulgated by Winckelman and others, had been con- 
tent to measure their interest in Art by the importa- 
tion and employment of inferior Dutch and Italian 
painters, and the nearly utter neglect of all those 
whose misfortune it was to be native-born. Regard- 
ing painting as only a higher class of decorative up- 
holstery, it is not strange that practical skill should 
have been sought in those countries, where natur- 
al aptitude seemed to be an inheritance, and the 
principles of working were thoroughly understood. 

Holbein, Vandyke, and a few others, form notable 
exceptions to the mean average ability of these im- 
portations, and George the Second’s subscription of 
one guinea to Hogarth’s print of the “March to 
Finchley,” is not unfairly illustrative of the kind of 
patronage which was extended to the native artists of 
that period. 

Meantime, the purpose and power of demonstrating 
the fact that Art could be produced on English soil 
and by English hands, was gradually maturing, and 
ultimately found utterance in Reynolds and his con- 
temporaries. 

The Art they sought to secure a recognition of, 
was not indigenous however. England must be 
planted with an exotic. Her native shrubs were 
coarse growing plants and must be exterminated. 
Artists must lend themselves to the propagation of 
the noble tree from over the sea. 

The government and the people of England were 
only called upon to acknowledge and encourage the 
ability of England to supply her own Art needs, and, 
since these needs, howsoever palpable, were purely ex- 
trinsic, and could be fed without impairing the dignity 
and solidity of the state, this appeal, so strongly 
urged, was readily responded to. 

True, at that time England had nothing to express 
which required the medium of “ great” Art to give it 
voice. Her life was devoted to the formation of politi- 
cal states and the consolidation of wealth ; yet, as an 
accompaniment and proof of the highest civilization, 
patronage of Art was necessary, and there seems to 
have been a peculiar fitness in offering to a commer- 
cial people, as a bait for their countenance and sup- 
port, the establishment of that Art which had shed 
such lustre over the commercial renown of Italy. 

In considering this subject of adoption and accli- 
mation, however, some fatal errors were committed— 
errors natural and inevitable to the “common sense ” 
of the English mind, which, Emerson says, consists 
in a “ perception of all the conditions of our earthly 

















-upon Italy for inspiration. 





existence, of laws that can be stated, and of laws that 
cannot be stated, or that are learned only by practice 
in which allowance for friction is made.” 

Proceeding: by induction, Mr. Reynolds and _ his 
fellows sought to analyze the causes which had con- 
duced to the perfect ripening of this perfect fruit of 
Italian Art. 

In rendering their decision, due allowance was 
made for the diffusion of Art culture in Italy, and the 
fostering care of munificent patrons. Beyond, there 
was the ennobling influence of lofty and sublime sub- 
jects, which, together with the patronage, (itself a 
sufficient incentive to great efforts,) was deemed an 
adequate cause to the production of these transcendent 
results. 

The true significance of the Art whose spirit itself 
created, and was not created by, the long line of 
noble worshippers that moved in one unbroken col- 
umn from Cimabue to Raphael —the Art that was 
born out of the great religious heart of the age, and 
grew into divinest stature whilst accomplishing its 
appointed mission, and, when its work was finished— 
the highest spiritual reach attained — died utterly out, 
never again to be revived save by that power which 
first called it into being, —the great Catholic Art ; 
whose mighty pulse had quickened with the religious 
devotion of three centuries, was not rightly under- 
stood by those men who thought to renew its life in 
the cold Protestant heart of England. 

Religious enthusiasm as a motor in Italian Art, 
was not indeed entirely overlooked; but it was so 
slightly valued that its non-existence in England was 
not considered as a radical defect in the condition 
necessary to ensure success in the proposed trans- 
ference. 

Regarding the subject mainly from the stand-point 
of “common sense,” Art was merely a superinduction 
upon civilization, the worth of which, as an exponent 
of the highest social and political culture, could not 
be overrated, but which, as a manifestation of the 
essential individual, or national life, deserved little 
consideration in the polity of a commonwealth. Its 
real value then, lay in its form of expression, rather 
than in the idea expressed. Hence, the scions to be 
engrafted upon the stock of English civilization and 
“common sense,”’ were to be cut from the decadence 
of Art, when power of thought and intensity of feel- 
ing were superseded by technical skill, rather than 
from its culmination, in which perfect knowledge 
was lost in its spiritual sublimity. 


Had there been any real need of noble Art in Eng- 
land, it might have been supplied without drawing 
The heart that cries in 
strong yearning answers itself. Hogarth had a mis- 
sion and he performed it, quite in his own, self- 
asserting way. He stood nearly alone however. There 
was no path leading to him, and beyond, is untrodden 
grass. Doubtless his work was so completely done, 
he needs no follower. 

Had there been a real want, Art would have sprung 
up to give itself utterance. It might have been 
feeble, and homely, but integrity would have made 
it strong, and beauty would have been born unto it 
out of the soul of faith. 

The want expressed was purely external however, 
and it naturally sought artificial means of supply. 
The stock chosen for the experiment of inoculation, 
was young, and full of life. 

The “ Royal Academy ” — then only a few years 
from the seed, and destined to bear the representative 
fruit of English Art,— was headed in, and the im- 
ported scion inserted. With very little care the graft 
“set,” and English Art thenceforward had a “ local 
habitation and a name.” 

Occasionally the native stock threw out new buds 
below the point of inoculation, which, thriving, bore 
fruit that smelt of English soil. It was not in the 
“grand style,” however, nor did it often secure the 
endorsement of,the ‘‘ Academy ” seal. 


Jive performances of that work. 





A new climate and new treatment wrought a 
marked change in the quality of the engrafted Art. 
The difference between its native and adopted condit- 
ions, was too great to allow a preservation of other 
than the most superficial characteristics ; yet this Art, 
such as it was, however we name it, pure or hybrid, 
during many years was presumed to represent the 
highest Art culture possible to England. 

Suppose then, retracing our steps, we superinduce 
the meretricious seventeenth century art of Italy upon 
honest, fact-loving England, to meet a demand which 
escapes inspection because, to the apprehension of 
English “common sense,” it has nothing to do with 
truth or morals—a demand created solely by a thirst 
for culture and the power which comes of it — add 
thereto a large quota of that universal cleverness 
which is said to characterize the true son of Albion ; 
and the result is the “Old School ” of English Art ; 
its leading characteristics, pretentiousness, superficial- 
ness, falseness, and an ostentatious cleverness which 
seeks to cover all its defects. 

Follow down the stream of patronage — English 
truth unwittingly aiding and abetting English lies, 
until the national “common sense” revolts, and, de- 
manding truth for truth in all things else, finds it 
a condition that can also be met in Art, and you have 
the motive which underlies the Art of the “New 
School — tts leading characteristic— uncompromising 
fidelity to truth. 

Now, since it is written, that “everything English 
is a fusion of distant and antagonistic elements ” — 
that England is a “country of extremes,” and that 
“nothing can be praised in it without damning ex- 
ceptions, and nothing denounced without salvos of 
praise,” I shall take further occasion to mark the 
just exceptions to the general ruling of this article, 
and award the due measure of praise in some addit- 
ional detailed criticisms which I propose to make. 


MEsos. 
(To be continued.) 





From My Diary. No. 7. 

May 17. I hear a sad piece of news from Berlin, 
that S. W. Dehn (pronounced Dane) is dead ! 

He received a university education, I think, at 
Leipzig, and studied Law, but like so many thus edu- 
cated in Germany he afterwards devoted himself to 
music. His student life fell in the era when duelling 
was so much in vogue, and a wound in the arm, re- 
ceived in a duel, put an end to his pianoforte playing, 
after which he made the violoncello his instrument. 
For many years he played in the orchestra, I think I 
have heard him say, both in Leipzig and Berlin. 

One day speaking of some point in the score of 
Don Juan, he remarked that he had played in seventy 
He was also for sev- 
eral years one of the directors of the famous “ Dom 
Choir” at Berlin, and much of the perfection of that 
remarkable choir of boys and men is due to the train- 
ing he gave it in the music of the old Italian church 
composers. Fifteen or twenty years ago he was ap- 
pointed Librarian of the musical department of the 
Royal Library, with the title of Professor, a place for 
which he was qualified to the very highest degree. 

Dehn’s knowledge of musical bibliography was 
altogether beyond that of any other man living, not 
excepting Fétis of Brussells, or Becker of Leipzig. 
He had a special love for it, had charge of the finest 
musical library in the world, and had travelled exten- 
sively through central and southern Europe, at the 
expense of the Prussian government, for the express 
object of collecting music and musical works, of his- 
torical or artistic value. His articles in the “ Cac- 
cilia,” the last half dozen volumes of which he edited, 
prove his immense and minute erudition. For many 
years Fétis has been in correspondence with him, and 
the new edition of the “ Biographies des Musiciens ” 
will owe much, very much, to the communications of 
Dehn. 
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He had an extraordinary memory and was the 
living encyclopeedia for all of us, who used to fre- 
quent the Royal Library. One day a gentleman 
came in and asked whether the “ Herr Professor” 
could direct him to some passage in a work, which 
had escaped his memory, but which he (Dehn) had 
shown him some fifteen years before. He then related 
the substance of the extract as he recollected it. 

Dehn thought a moment. “TI think,” said he, 
“you will find it in a small thin octavo on that shelf, 
(pointing up) and about such a naming it—at 

















the top of the page; but I have never opened the 
book since that time. Let me see.” He climbed the 
steps to the shelf indicated, took down the book, 
— it to the page—and there was the passage ! 
He was one of the very first of living contrapuntists, 
and his knowledge of the old Italian and German 
church composers was wonderful He had read more 
of Bach’s works than any man living and had made 
it a special object for many years to make the collec- 
tion in the Royal Library complete. But, although 
a Bachist in the extreme, Rossini was the hero of 
this century to him, after Beethoven. He knew Ros- 
sini personally and some of his reminiscences of him 
I sent long ago to Dwight’s Journal. 

Several of the first of the rising musicians of Ger- 
many have been his pupils, Rubinstein, for instance, 
and one, now in St. Petersburg—whose name has 


escaped me,—but who has struck out a path of his 
own in vocal composition as original, ApS, Aas 
Schubert himself. His pupils, of whom I knew sev- 


eral, idolized him. He made them do their own 
work. He gave an hour to them in the morning at 
his house, and they might come every morning if 
they chose. He said but little to them about their 
exercises, but a word from him was often better 
than a lecture from another man. His course with 
them was similar to that of Albrechtsberger, as illus- 
trated in the work known as “ Beethoven's Studies.” 
* Come down to the Library,” he would say, “ and I 
will give you something to copy.” You would 
see sometimes half a dozen young men employ- 
ed at the table, one copying a fugue by Bach, 
another a movement of a trio L, Beethoven, a third 
something from Mozart, and soon. As soon as pos- 
sible he set his pupils upon canon and fugue—for if 
they once had mastered those the rest was easy, if 
they had ideas—if not, why waste their time upon 
music? A pupil hands in his fugue ; he has perhaps 
introduced a pet idea and thinks wonders of it. Dehn, 
as Channing used to do to our college themes— 
glances over the exercises and draw his pencil through 
the pet idea, with the enquiry possibly, “ what is all 
that for?” 

He was short, abrupt and most plainly spoken in 
his address ; overflowing with anecdote, and possessed 
of the keenest sense of the ridiculons. Sometimes 
when in the humor for talking, every pen would be 
laid aside and the large room of the library would 
ring with shouts of laughter, as he heaped anecdote 
upon anecdote of the men whom he had known 
in his younger days and whose names stand high in 
musical history—men who knowing only music, nat- 
urally enough presented queer and grotesque phases 
of character away from it. 

His contempt for the “ music of the future ” equal- 
led that of Chorley himself, and was based upon a 
profound knowledge of the art through all its mod- 
ern developments. Of all men whom I have hap- 
ee to meet at home and abroad Professor Dehn 

nas impressed me most by the vast extent and the mi- 
nute accuracy of his knowledge upon all musical 
topics. 

His manual of harmony and counterpoint, judging 
from my own limited knowledge of the subject, and 
from what the students of music in Berlin used to 
tell me, is the best yet written. Besides this he pub- 
lished a translation of a work upon Orlando Lasso, 
enriched by notes and additions, which make it a 
model for works of the kind. 

Dehn was a tall, finely formed, rather large man, 
with a decidedly handsome face, and the kindest 
smile! He must have been about sixty-two years of 
age. He leaves a wife much younger than himself, 
and two children, a son and a daughter some ten or 
twelve years of age. 

He was a most valuable acquaintance to me and it 
will be a sad day indeed, when I enter that library 
again and find a stranger at his desk ! 








A number of Vienna authors and artists gave a 
dinner to the Nestor of Austrian poets, Herr Castelli, 
— on his seventy-eighth birthday, on the 2d of March. 
All the partakers appeared in the peasant costume of 
the different provinces of Austria; and the table- 
music, —in keeping with the characters of a peasant 
meeting, — consisted solely in performances on the 
national instrument of the Cither. 
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Music 1n THIS NuMBER. — To-day, by way of 
variety, we give acouple of the famous Part-Songs, 
by Mendelssohn. They are leaves from the entire 
book full of the same, published by Messrs. Ditson & 
Co., with the German words translated by our towns- 
man, Mr. J. C. D. Parker. There can be no 
pleasanter practice for Glee Clubs, Singing societies, 
Liedertafel, &c. ; and the social musical example of 
the Germans must be followed more and more in our 
own country. The first selection is for mixed voices, 
a bright and joyous thing, full of birds and the exhil- 
aration of the woods. It should be studied till it 
goes with perfect ease, precision, lightness, and al- 
most sings itself; it is by no means easy to sing as it 
should be sung. The Serenade is for male voices 
only, easy enough to sing “ after a fashion,” but very 
difficult to sing well ; the choir that shall fully master 
it, will be master of the highest art in singing, that of 
the pure, sustained, perfectly blended cantahile style. 

So far we have given enough of Mendelssohn to 
satisfy even our London Mentor. Next week we 
shall commence a beautiful piece by Franz Schubert, 
for four female voices. 


Music in the Public Schools. 
In the report of the doings of our School Commit- 
tee, in the papers last week, we notice the adoption of 
the following order : 


Ordered, That for this year the usual school festival at 
Faneuil Hall be suspended, and in place thereof that there be 
given at the Music Hall, on the day of the exhibitions of the 
grammar schools, a musical exhibition by the members of the 
public schools, in connection with the ceremony of the intro- 
duction of the medal scholars to the Mayor, addresses and the 
presentation of bouquets, and that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to make the 'y arrang: ts therefor. 








So far so good. The annual “scramble” (as it 
has been called) in Faneuil Hall on medal day is vir- 
tually transformed for this year into a musical festival. 
It will take place in the latter part of July. We no- 
tice further in the same report that a proposition to 
establish an annual musical festival, to consist of 
singing by the older pupils of the grammar schools, 
was tabled — we trust only for the present. Should 
next July’sexperiment succeed, as under proper man- 
agement it may, it will be found worth repeating year 
after year upon a larger scale and more matured 
plan ; it naturally will pass into an institution. And 
there are several reasons why we hope it may. 

To be sure, our past experience of musical school 
exhibitions has been dreary and unprofitable. Spare 
us from moresuch attempts as we have heard at chil- 
dren’s singing en masse by the thousand! We had a 
specimen when Thalberg played to the children, and 
the children sought to return the compliment by 
shouting and drawling through a hacknied melody. 
This certainly is not the thing we want, nor what is 
contemplated by the movers of this measure. The 
time, too, is short for preparing any thing much bet- 
ter. Yet something better can, and we have reason 
to believe, will bedone. Let anyone read an account 
of the Charity Children’s Anniversary, at St. Paul’s, 
in London (Berlioz witnessed and described it —see 
Vol. VII. page 146 of this Journal,) and he will see 
what good results are possible from a right, unitary 
training of multitudes of young voices to sing inuni- 
son. 

In the first place there should be unity of method 
in the singing exercises throughout all the schools. 
The best plan should be found and uniformly prac- 
tised. To train separate masses of children in twenty 
different schools so that they shall sing even the 
plainest chant or choral well when brought together, 
is to train them thoroughly and truly; the discipline 
must be exact as clock-work in each separate body, 





or they can never chime together as a whole. There- 
fore, we look upon this earnest attempt to prepare 
the children for the festival in question, as a measure 
naturally involving and necessitating the adoption of 
some real, bond fide, unitary mode of teaching the 
first rudiments of vocal music in our schools. Of 
course the first experiment can but be most imperfect ; 
it will be unfair to expect too much from it ; but it is 
placed in such hands, that we know the best use will 
be made of such poor opportunity as is afforded. 
Much depends on right selection of the pieces to be 
sung. Away with trivial, infantile, sentimental and 
mock-patriotic songs. Something simple, solemn, 
slow, appropriate to a thousand voices —some grand 
old chants or chorals, something religious and yet 
strong and cheerful, sung in sustained full tones, that 
swell up grandly from a multitude, —and_ not light, 
sing-song measures, without time or measure — is ob 
viously the true material for such exercises. Then 
let the great organ fill the pauses, let a master hand 
conduct the whole, and we may get something some- 
what suggestive of the sublime, instead of the ridicu- 
lous. 


Besides, the practice of such tunes, of long, sus- 
tained, open notes, does really train both voice and 
ear, and lays the true foundation of the power of 
singing. 

We believe in having music taught in all our 
schools. We cannot go as far as some, who would 
have music taught there as a science. A child’s mind 
should not be burdened with indigestible abstrac- 
tions ; for facts and applications it has natural appe- 
tite and aptitude, but not for rules and principles. 
Colburn’s First Lessons in Arithmetic taught us the 
true secret here. A child may learn music, learn to 
sing, without learning the musical science. Let him 
learn the names of the notes, the intervals of the 
scale, &c., and how to read a simple piece ; but this 
is not the science, it is only the A B C of music; a 
brief convenient routine, which one learns as he does 
the names of the streets and how to find his way about 
in them. The great thing is to form the ear, to ex- 
ercise the voice, to cultivate the inborn sense of 
rhythm, tune and harmony, and make all more or 
less susceptible to the refining, elevating influence of 
music, and able in some slight and simple way to 
lend a voice in its production. This may be done, 
in some schools has been done, for all ; special apti- 
tude of course is limited to few, and will need special 
culture. 


Now singing lessons were introduced into the pub- 
lic schools of Boston twenty years ago; and stated 
hours have been devoted to them ever since. Public 
opinion has not to be converted to the favoring of 
music in the schools. For twenty years it has exist- 
ed there ; it is an institution. But what a feeble, 
half-alive and heterogeneous institution for the most 
part it is! How the thing is trifled with! Mere 
routine, pastime (although that is better than nothing), 
and no real teaching! What want of method and 
of unity among teachers! If we are agreed to have 
music recognized and taught at all, is it not best to 
have it taught in earnest? Ifa thing is worth doing, 
is it not worth doing well? It never will and never 
can be done well until there shall be one method and 
one mind presiding over all the music teaching in the 
schools. There should be one inspiring and controll- 
ing genius in the matter; one competent, live man, 
who has it in him, who has enthusiasm, knowledge, 
tact and power of influencing others ; and for him it 
should be an office of dignity and trust, publicly 
valued as we value all high functions, to infuse true 
life and order into what it now is but a joke to call 
the musical department of our public schools. As 
tending, remotely, but, if rightly managed, surely, 
to this end, we hail the proposed school festival with 
satisfaction, and deem it worthy of more notice than 
we are here able to bestow upon it. 
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ConcerRT OF THE Boston Bricapr Bann. — 
This oldest of our military bands, originally organ- 
ized as a Reed Band in 1821, but converted to the 
noisier fashion of the Brass Bands in 1849, returned 
last Saturday evening for the first time publicly to 
the good old style, much to the delight of as many 
people as the Music Hall could hold. We confess we 
really enjoyed the first part of the entertainment.— 
It was a pleasure we have not had from bands for 
many years, to hear a couple of those inspiriting old 
quicksteps by Walsch, so much in vogue some twenty 
years ago, with such a faithful reproduction of the 
old impression of the Band, that did so delight and 
stimulate the musical sense of Boston boys in that 
day. Those marches had more music and more 
metal in them, after all, than the mongrel operatic 
affairs now-a-days arranged for brass. They sounded 
finely ; the brass instruments, full numerous enough, 
were carefully subdued and blended richly with the 
half-dozen clarinets, the bassoons, the four French 
horns and octave flute. Such a band is not intolera- 
ble in the Music Hall, and is capable of some rich 
and delicate effects. Auber’s military Overture to 
Le Serment, an overture well suited to such instru- 
ments, was quite clearly, nicely rendered for the open- 
ing piece. There was also a mediey of Scotch Airs, 
cleverly strung together by Mr. Burpitt, which was 
rapturously encored. 

We did not stay to hear the all-brass portion of 
the programme, the waltzes, Galopades, &c., nor the 
Potpourri descriptive of a battle. Such claptrap is 
indeed too childish, and a degradation of the art of 
music. But what we did hear was enough to satisfy 
us of the complete success of this experiment of a 
return to the reed band system, and warrant pleasant 
expectations of summer evening promenade concerts, 
which will have something of the refined charm of 
music, and not merely minister to a barbarian love of 
noise, — music for civilized humanity, and net for 
mere gamins or rowdies. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 

Mr. Cart GAERTNER, one of the ablest violinists 
who has lived among us, and whom, in our present 
poverty in that sort of talent, we can ill afford to lose, 
gives his farewell concert in the Music Hall, this eve- 
ning. Mr. G., with small remuneration, has provided 


many feasts of classical music for the music-lovers of 
Boston, and should not go away from us without 
some token that his talent and his labors are appre- 
ciated. He offers us to-night an orchestra, led by 
ZERRAHN, accompanied by which he will play Bectho- 
ven’s grand Concerto for the violin, and a Fantasia by 
Vieuxtemps. Mr. Hause will play Hummel’s Piano 
Concerto in A; Mrs. Lone will sing the scena from 
the Freyschiitz; and Mr. Apams will sing an Italian 
patriotic song, composed for Orsini. Indeed the 
second part of the programme appears to be wholly 
patriotic. 

Among the passengers for Europe by the Europa 
from this port on Wednesday, were Mme. De La- 
GRANGE and Sig. Roncon1 ; so all the rumors of an 
opera company including them to open next week at 
the Boston Theatre, are at fault. Of Lagrange the 
Courier des Etats Unis says: 

Engagements come after her here, and M. Galeotti has 
crossed the ocean to make offers to her that resemble the wed- 
ding gifts of a fairy’s god-child. It is easily seen, from the 
terms of the contract, that it relates to a country where dia- 
monds are raised. What other country, indeed, than Brazil 
would give her prima donna sixty thousand dollars a year. 
travelling expenses for ten persons, the use of a furnished 
country house outside the gates of Rio Janeiro, including the 
service of the stables, liveries, &c., and all guarantied by the 
government? And fifty thousand francs paid in advance at 
Paris! and no more Ullman to submit to! Rio Janeiro is far 
off, it may be said; but then $120,000 in two years, without 
counting the chances of more! 

There is rumor of the importation to this country 
next Fall of Lumley’s entire London Company — 
not by Ullman, but by Barnum! 

In Philadelphia, Sarrer and Mme. Jowannsen 
have given four concerts, productive of few dollars, 
but a most exuberant crop of newspaper eulogiums. 
Mme. Gazzan1Ga’s benefit at the Academy of Music 
was a splendid tribute. Parts of Lucrezia, Traviata 
and Favorita were performed ; the orchestra was the 





“Germanic,” led by Cart Sentz. Sig. AMopro 
also had a benefit on Monday ; Gazzaniga, Brignoli, 


&e., assisting. The Philadelphia papers are full of 
one CHARLES Grose, who, it seems, has composed 
his Opus 1,000 (!), in honor of which a banquet has 
been given him by his publishers, Messrs. Lee and 
Walker, and Beck & Lawton. He is evidently a 
man whom publishers delight in. 


’ Deaths of musical notorieties abound in Europe 
these last weeks. Besides those of Cramer and 
Nevxkomm, and Professor Denn, of Berlin, noticed 
in preceding columns, we read that Cart van BEeEt- 
HOVEN, nephew and heir of the great composer, died 
at Vienna about the middle of April; and also in the 
same city, a well-known musician and publisher, 
whose name is much associated with that of Beet- 
hoven, Anton DraBEtt1. He composed the so- 
called Diabelli waltz, which served Beethoven for a 
theme for thirty-three variations, which together form 
one of the most original, imaginative and masterly 
of his piano works. . . Among the recent arri- 
vals of musical artists in London*we notice those of 
JoacuiM, the violinist, engaged for the new Philhar- 
monic Concerts; Mme. Szavarpy (WILHELMINA 
Crauss), the pianist; Mme. Gassrer, and Mlle. 
VictorrE Bars, who was to sing in Dublin. . . 
Ore Butt is reported at Vienna, intending to give 
some concerts there. THALBERG and ViEvUx- 
TEMPS seem to have a wonderful faculty of develo 
ing strange eloquence in musical critics who live in 
the remote ontskirts of music-dom. We gave a cu- 
rious leaf from their experience in the South West. 
They have been more recently in Canada, and the 
Courier culls for us the following rare bits from a To- 
ronto paper: 

* As usual, Thalberg was gigantic in harmonies, and superb 
in originality. His Fantasia on themes from ‘ Masaniello ’ was 
absolutely overpowering. Nothing could exceed his execution 
or equal his pathos. Like that of Danae, every heart appeared 
undone by the golden shower of his fingers. Strong men wept 
at his ‘ prayer,’ and were foolish enough to smile at their 
own weakness when he moved off into the Allegro Moderato. 
In his dolce passages he held a nightingale in his right hand, 
and an olian Harp in his left, while his fortissimos were har- 
monious thunders hurled about him in every direction.” 

Now Vieuxtemps, your turn: 

“ When he commenced his performance the theme was going 
on smoothly, but how beautifully t accompanied owa 
trio—now a quartet, and all enveloped in an exquisite tremo- 
lo that quickened your pulses till the sensation became almost 
agonizing. His Fantasia, from ‘ Lucia’ was entrancing. The 
‘Fra Poco’ has never been outdone in the world, and never can 
be so longas there are only four strings on the violin. His im- 

rendering of the dying scene made it as palpable to 
our senses as if we had the whole Opera before us. Every 

a , every dulation, every accellerando, every delicious 
note was sung instead of played, and those who were conver 
sant with the libretto felt the whole power of his genius over- 
shadowing them. His harmonies were little diamond points- 
that actually glittered before you, and the sweep of his bow 
won from every part of the instrument he touched, such a 
stream of melody, or such a torrent of harmony, as to totally 
sweep you away.” 


Musical Correspondence. 


Mian, Aprit 18.— Under La Scala is the 
famous music establishment of Ricorp1, the great 
music-monopolist of Italy. He owns almost all the 
popular modern operas, and enjoys in Italy at least, 
the exclusive right of their publication. His store is 
quite a museum of artistic portraits ; for almost every 
opera singer in Italy has a lithograph of himself, 
either paid for by himself or his admirers. Mr. Carlo 
Jacopi, of New York, figures among the goodly com- 
pany. In looking over the list of Ricordi’s publica- 
tions, I was struck with the great number of operas 
that have been produced and published, and yet 
whose names are utterly unknown in the United 
States. One of the most fecund of Italian composers, 
MERCADANTE, is only known to us by name, for few 
opera-goers in America can say they have ever heard 
any of his works. Pacrn1, is another grand compo- 
ser, who deserves to be made familiar to an American 
audience ; his Elisa Velasco, of which I have spoken 
in a previous letter, is an opera that could not be oth- 
erwise than successful, and I noticed on the list nearly 
a dozen others, from the same pen. As to VERDI, 
the number of his operas, of which we do not even 
know the names, is perfectly amazing, and it is the 
same with Donizetti. Then there are the two Ricci, 
who enjoy a certain popularity, and there are many 


other unknown composers, who have not yet obtained 
fame and probably never will. For instance, how 
many of your readers are familiar with the music of 
Fontana, Foroni, Gabrielli, Galli, Malipiero, Pappa- 























lardo, Pedrotti, Pistilli, Puzone, Sanelli, Schober- 
lechner, Speranza, Vera, Altavilla, Aspa, Baroni, 
Bona, Boniforti, Butera, Buzzi, Buzzola, Cagnoni, 
Capecelatro, Coccia, Coppola, Corbi and Fioravanti ? 
Yet every individual here mentioned has written a 
half a dozen operas at least, and the majority of 
them may be found in the immense stock of Ricordi. 
I might go on for a column with other names of the 
unknown musicians of Italy. 

In one of the musical papers here, I noticed the 
other day amid the list of artisti disponsibili, the name 
of ANNA DE LA GRANGE, who will, in June, return 
from America. If this be true, you are about to lose 
a prima donna, who, it is no exaggeration to say, has 
obtained in the United States a more general and 
solid popularity than any other that has visited our 
country. 

I understand that almost every musical artist of 
note in Italy is looking forward to a pilgrimage to 
America. I was a short time ago, in my pokings on 
the Adriatic coast, at a little town called Fano, 
whence comes Gru tnt, the popular tenor of Lum- 
ley’s troupe; there I heard that this excellent tenor 
had sailed or was on the point of sailing for America, 
and his friends in Fano were expecting him to return 
to Italy staggering under the weight of gold and pre- 
cious stones he was to collect in the American El 
Dorado. By the way Lumley is in Italy, doing what 
I have been doing — poking about — only his pokings 
have a more definite object than mine. He is hunting 
up rare musical novelties, — great tenors and won- 
drous soprani, who have hitherto been wasting their 
sweetness upon the desert air of the provincial towns 
of Italy ; it was in a similar foray that he discovered 
that great musical nugget, GiueLin1, who owes to 
the London manager the opportunity of being heard 
in a northern capital, and thus obtaining the fame he 
now enjoys. 

The musical people here entertain the most exag- 
gerated notions about the prospect offered for opera 
singers in the United States, though they are singu- 
larly apt to confound New York with Buenos Ayres, 
and Rio Janeiro, and the city of Cuba — these places 
having a European fame for their devotion to Italian 
music. At the same time, the Italians (of course I 
do not include the traveled and better educated 
classes) seem to think that in America, as we are not 
accustomed to the best of music, any second-rate 
prima donna has only to open her mouth there, to be 
pelted with gold dollars and diamond bracelets. It 
was under the influence of some such delusion that a 
kind Italian friend suggested to me the propriety of 
espousing some handsome young comprimaria, and 
taking her to America, where she would make my 
fortune and her own by singing to the natives, who 
in accordance with their usual custom would imme- 
diately shower her with gold. With that striking 
prudence and sagacity which I so frequently manifest, 
I at once remarked, that perhaps there would be some 
difficulty in finding such a valuable lady. “Not at 
all, caro mio,” replied my friend, ‘‘every woman in 
Italy can sing a little, and as there are just eight 
times as many women as men in the country, any 
young man, especially a stranger from America, can 
get eight wives, at least, if he wants them.” Those 
are the very identical Mormonish and heathenish 
words of my good friend, as translated with singular 


fidelity, from the original Italian, by 
TROVATOR. 





PurtapEtpuia, May 11.— The Concert of the 
Harmonia Sacred Music Society, last week, proved 
a perfect godsend to those who, conscientiously op- 
posed to the Italian Opera, have languished for a 
musical entertainment ever since the Lyric perform- 
ances at the Academy rendered it precarious to risk a 
plain Concert. 

The Harmonia rejoices in the prestige of a long 
established name, an energetically managed business 
department, and an excellent corps of amateur chor- 
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isters and soloists. Its Concerts have been assidu- 
ously (perhaps hitherto detrimentally to the interests 
of its exchequer) directed to the dissemination of 
high-art compositions, merely inserting in its pro- 
grammes operatic and balladic trifles, at times, in 
order to appease the grumbling legion which demands 
Stephen Glover or Verdi. 

Some years since its department of active, per- 
forming members was very extended and imposing, 
comprising within its limits many of the best ama- 
teurs and Professors of the city. Other societies, 
however, sprang into existence, and the Harmonia 
lost quite a number of its vocalists, who clustered 
around another nucleus and formed the present Han- 
del and Haydn. Nevertheless, its energies have 
remained unimpaired, malgré its wasting physique, 
and its rehearsals are rigorously, punctually, and ar- 
tistically accomplished, each week. 

Leorotp Meicnen, Mus. Doct., Societatis Har- 
monic gratid, conducts this association with signal 
ability. His musical and literary attainments are of 
a very high order, both having been permanently 
established, one year since, by the triumphant produc- 
tion of an oratorio, “‘ the Deluge,”’ which, in its main 
features, conclusively proved that a Frenchman may 
attain to classic distinction after all. 

Micnagt H. Cross, the Organist of the Society, 
is endowed with brilliant talents, and as a Concert- 
Organ performer stands the peer of the proudest 
names in the country. Seat him before the noble 
instrament with a request for “Wm. Tell,” the 
“Crown Diamonds,” or, if you prefer it, a Fugue 
from Bach; and you will not fail to marvel at the 
fine orchestral effects, the brilliancy of execution, and 
the steadfastness of tone, which your request has 
evoked. But this accomplished concert-performer 
assumes a different guise in the sanctuary. His vol- 
untaries lack the ideal, and his accompaniments are 
boisterous. 

Mrs. Emrry Reep, a Bostonian, I believe, gener- 
ally “leads off” upon the bills as the principal So- 
prano at present. Her voice is a pure soprano, of 
considerable compass, and a fair degree of power, 
which, however, frequently appears to disadvantage 
through incorrect intonation, howbeit that her uniform 
appreciation of subject and strict regard to time evince 
unmistakeable evidence of close application. 

Some of the finest choruses from the “ Elijah” 
and the “Creation” graced the programme of last 
week, and were enthusiastically received by the intel- 
lectual audience assembled, in spite of a serious draw- 
back to their striking effects, in the lack of an ade- 
quate corps of bassos. Eh! bien — Mendelssohn 
and Haydn were not present ; and the public here is 
not super-critical. 

A novelty of this entertainment consisted in the 
debut of a youthful Soprano. Verily she flashed 
upon us like a dazzling meteor! Her voice, what 
with immense power, extraordinary compass, and 
singular purity, warmed into new enthusiasm an au- 
dience which the length of the programme had 
driven into somewhat of listlessness. Mark me, most 
worthy Journal, that lady (anonymous by request of 
her doting friends) must make a wide spread sensa- 
tion. 

A few words concerning the German Orchestra, 
and then adieu. The Germanians perform every 
Saturday afternoon, Overtures, Symphonies, and 
Strauss Waltzes before an immense array of crinoline 
belles, who “most do congregate”? at the Musical 
Fund Hall at the hour appointed, and there drink in 
the inspirations of the great maestros for 12} cents ; 
to say nothing of the opportunity thus afforded for 
displaying spring bonnets, straw-colored kids, and the 
latest importations of Levy & Co. Srntz, whilom 
drummer in ordinary to the quondam “ Germania,” 
and now leader of the orchestra above mentioned, 
directs the movements of this body of musicians with 
fascinating grace and judicious ability. His popular 
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ity with the fair frequenters of these fashionable 
rehearsals (Ullman would dub them Matinées) is 
unbounded. Sentz, ala Toots, patronizes eminent 
but “doothid expenthif” tailors. These Germania 
Rehearsals, as they are termed, have become a fixed 
institution with us. 

Sarrer gave his introductory concert last night. 
Circumstances prevented me from hearing him ; but 
he is represented to have taken the city by storm. I 
shall hear him to-morrow night. Au Revoir! 

Manrico. 





Cuicaco, Inu., May 12.— We had the “ Crea- 
tion” last evening. The “ Musical Union” num- 
bered on this occasion about ninety singers, and was 
supported by the “Great Western Band.” Mrs. 
Bostwick and Mrs. Mozart were the soloists. 
The Tenor and Bass parts were sung by members of 
the Society. Mr. Lumparp has a beautiful and rich 
bass voice, and though he has not much style, his 
performance was very acceptable. The tenor was 
rather weak. The Chorus was well balanced but 
wanted training. It was, however, the first attempt 
of this Society at a large work. Our materials are 
very good, much better than you would expect to 
find in Chicago. But their Conductor—! ! !— 
alas! is a country singing school teacher. We en- 
joyed quietly a very capital joke. The gas remained 
turned down when the audience was gathering, and 
was to be turned on at the word /ight in the opening 
chorus. This was the great idea of the Conductor. 
The leader of the Band, a thorough musician, how- 
ever, got hold of the secret and ordered his band not 
to commence at all until the gas was turned on. So 
on the stage they come. All is ready. The Con- 
ductor gives a sign and is about commence his first 
beat, when the players inform him they cannot see. 
Conductor tries again. Orchestra can’t see. Con- 
ductor, very much disappointed, gives order to turn 
on the gas. Light. Performance begins. All sen- 
sible people delighted at seeing this trickery defeated. 

The audience filled the hall to overflowing, and the 
Concert will soon be repeated. A. M. 





Banoor, Me., Aprit 30.— The “Choral Society’ 
of our city, gave a Concert on Fast Day evening, 
which we think worthy a brief chronicling in your 
admirable paper. Their programme was a selection 
of solos, tunes, trios, choruses, &¢., from Haydn’s 
“ Creation,” which has been their study during the 
past winter. These were all rendered in a manner 
highly creditable to the society, and gratifying to their 
audience. 

To instance a few of the more prominent individ- 
ual performances : those beautiful solos, “The Mar- 
vellous work” and “ With verdure clad,” were very 
happily rendered by Mrs. Forpes and Mrs. Car- 
RELL, respectively. “ Rolling in foaming billows,” 
was given in noble style by Mr. Warren, and “ In 
splendor bright,” by Mr. Burpanx. Mr. J. W. 
MERRILL sang the favorite air, ‘‘ Now vanish before 
the holy beams,” with remarkable distinctness of 
enunciation, and discriminating taste and skill. Mrs. 
Brown sang in several trios, sustaining a long and 
difficult soprano with entire success. ‘“ The Lord is 
great,”’ was given in splendid style, by this lady with 
Messrs. Merrill and Warren (three members of the ad- 
mirable Quartet Choir of St. John’s Episcopal Church 
in this city), as well as “On thee each living soul 
awaits,” where she sang with Messrs. Guild anc 
Wilder. Mr. Wilder and Mrs. Crowell gave the 
Duet “ Graceful consort,” very brilliantly. 

The choruses throughout indicate careful training 
on the part of the choir, and were very effective. 
The organ was well played, theugh not a superior 
instrument, by Mr. Tracy. 

We rejoice in the existence of this society, and its 
influence over the musical development of our city. 
Its aims are high, and its spirit a noble one. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by O. Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano. 


Unhappy Love, (L’amor funesto). Donizetti. 
Donizetti’s celebrated Baritone Song, which has proved 
a taking concert piece many a time. Our Boston 
concert-goers of last winter can bear testimony to 
this. It is a lovely Romanza for a fine voice, either 
Baritone or Mezzo Soprano. The English version 

is by Th. T. Barker. 


Winnie Bell. Song and Chorus. Upton. 
Light and melodious, with a good and effective 
chorus. Of quite a popular cast. Will find hosts 

of friends. 


I’ve got a Little Bible. Sunday School Song. 
S. B. Bail. 


30 


25 


25 
A nice little ballad for the young, even for the 
very young. This ought to become a household 
how’ 
Love’s Letter Box. Song 


This is a charming song, by the composer of ‘“ The 
Dearest Spot on Earth to me is Home.”’ The title- 
page is adorned by a beautiful colored lithograph, 
representing a dark-eyed young beauty, who just 
slips a small envelope into an aperture, which a 
solemn, old oaktree opportunely offers for a ‘‘ Lov- 
er’s Letter-box.”’ 


The Longest Day will have an End. Song. 
Anne T icknor. 
This Song of the popular English authoress will 
prove quite a treasure to those, who, in expectation 
of things to come on the morrow, complain 
of ‘‘ Long, long weary days.” 


25 


Instrumental Music for Piano. 


La Traviata (Revue melodique), for two per- 

formers. e 

An excellent Four hand Arrangement of all the Prin- 

pal Melodies in this Opera, in the form of a Fan- 
tasia. Of medium difficulty. 
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Spinnlied. Impromptu. Littol ff. 50 
A pleasant Melody, in the style of those impressive 
“ people’s airs,” which Mendelssohn and others 
have already so happily imitated, sustained by the 
left hand, while the right keeps up a constant whirl 
of Arpeggio » imitating the noise of a spin- 
ning-wheel, when in rapid motion. This piece of 
the eminent young P , whom the fastidious 
Parisians have made the lion of the musical season, 
and whose works have been introduced into this 
country by the genial interpretation of Madame 
Graever J: m, must become a favorite with good 
players. 


Musard’s Grand March. 
Hymeneal March. 
Polka de Grand. 


Surprise Party Polka. Avery. 
Pretty and pleasing in their line. Neither of them 
offers any difficulty to a player of common ability. 
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Ingraham. 
G. D. Smith. 
Baldwin. 


For Brass Bands. 


Shells of Ocean and Silver Lake Waltz, arrang- 
ed for a Brass Band of fourteen or a less num- 
ber of instruments by Burditt. 1.00 
This is a new number of “ Ditson’s Band Music,” 
printed neatly on cards. 


Books. 


Moorr’s IntsH Mevopres, with symphonies and ac- 
companiments, by Sir John Stevenson, and charac- 
teristic words by Thomas Moore. With a portrait. 
Price, $1.50; in cloth, $2.50; cloth, full gilt, 
$3.00. 

In a very neat, convenient, and durable form we 

have in this volume the fine old Melodies of Ire- 
land wedded to the charming ballads which have. 
more than any other of his works, immortalized 
the name of Moore, and made it a familiar house- 
hold word throughout the civilized world. There 
has been, and always will be, a peculiar charm 
about the music and the poetry of this work, and 
though the expression in reference to a new book, 
has become somewhat hacknied that ‘ no library 
is complete without it,’ we may venture to say, 
that, used in connection with this elegant edition 
of ‘‘ Moore’s Melodies,” it will come to each of our 
readers as a very truthful declaration. There are 
many editions of these Melodies published in this 
country, but this is the only one in which the words 
are accompanied by the music, and here we may 
mention that with Moore the words and the music 
were one. “‘ So intimately,” says an English writer, 
** were they united in his mind,that the sight of the 
songs crowded together in one volume unaccom- 
panied by music notes inflicted upon him positive 
pain.” 

















